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A  healthy  ecosystem  is  not  a  nicety,  but  a  necessity.  Water  that  is 


cleansed  as  it  passes  through  the  aquifers  and  coastal  estuaries 


supplies  drinking  water  for  South  Florida  metropolitan  areas.  Clean 


water  in  sufficient  and  dependable  quantities  likewise  supports  South 


Florida  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  recreation,  tourism,  and 


3 


agricultural  economies.  Water,  and  a  healthy  ecosystem  that  ensures 


its  adequacy,  is  the  lifeline  for  South  Florida. 


Actions  taken  to  manage  the  ecosystem  can  affect  the  entire 


region  and  every  individual  living  there  —  every  living  thing 


in  South  Florida  is  a  stakeholder. 


1 


Whose  parks  are  these  and  for  what  purposes? 

—  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  (1964-73) 

The  national  park  units  of  South  Florida  contain  the  remaining  elements  of  a 
vast,  interrelated  ecosystem  and  linkages  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  this 
country.  The  crystal  water  and  brick  fort  of  Dry  Tortugas  National  Park,  the 
gleaming  water  and  striking  coral  reefs  of  Biscayne  National  Park,  trie  "river  of 
grass"  and  Ten  Thousand  Islands  of  Everglades  National  Park,  and  the  vast 
cypress,  prairie,  and  pine  upland  of  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  represent 
the  South  Florida  found  by  the  Spanish  explorers  in  the  early  16th  century. 

Collectively,  these  units  of  the  national  park  system  protect  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  that  embody  some  of  the  best  and  most  complete  examples 
of  the  natural  and  cultural  history  of  South  Florida.  Each  was  set  aside  by 
Congress  for  distinct  purposes  based  on  the  special  and  individual  significance 
of  each  site.  These  national  park  units  belong  to  all  of  the  people  of  this 
nation.  This  unique  idea  was  first  expressed  in  1872  when,  in  creating 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Congress  decreed  that  some  of  the  nation's  natural 
inheritance  be  preserved  in  perpetuity  for  uses  other  than  material  gain.  Some 
park  purposes  share  common  bonds,  others  may  be  difficult  to  integrate.  All 
are  important  to  the  significance  of  these  sites  and  to  their  user  and 
constituency  groups. 

As  the  entire  South  Florida  region  begins  to  recognize  the  contribution  that  this 
unique  system  of  natural  areas  has  on  the  quality  of  human  life,  citizens  and 
governments  are  embracing  integrated  ecosystem  management  philosophies  to 
sustain  that  quality  of  life.  The  parks  have  long  understood  that  they  cannot 
effectively  manage  their  resources  without  including  their  users,  supporters, 
and  neighbors  in  their  decision-making  process.  And  now,  in  the  context  of 
ecosystem  management,  they  must  look  to  one  another  to  ensure  that 
management  and  operational  efficiencies  are  maximized,  policies  (where 
appropriate)  are  consistent,  and  missions  and  goals  are  coordinated. 

In  that  context,  the  four  units  of  the  national  park  system  in  South  Florida  have 
initiated  a  planning  process  that  describes  their  future.  This  framework 
document  sets  forth  the  purpose  and  significance  of  each  park  and  presents 
individual  and  collective  goals  that  reflect  conditions  the  park  managers 
envision  for  the  future.  These  collective  goals  are  intended  to  help  shape,  and 
where  possible,  unify  future  management  decisions. 

The  mission  goals  found  in  this  document  link  the  stated  objectives  to  the 
overall  mission  and  strategic  plan  of  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS).  Also,  and 
perhaps  more  important,  they  form  a  foundation  for  future  discussion  between 
the  parks  and  the  other  persons  and  entities  sharing  vested  interest  in  the 
future  of  the  parks. 


The  South  Florida  ecosystem  extends  from  the  Kissimmee  River  near 
Orlando  to  the  Florida  Keys.  Originally  this  area  was  a  vast  expanse  of 
wetland,  pineland,  upland,  wilderness,  mangroves,  coastal  islands,  and 
coral  reefs.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  continent's  most  highly  populated  and 
manipulated  regions.  Actions  leading  to  this  condition  and  those  promising 
to  improve  it  can  be  found  in  South  Florida  history  and  its  evolving 
conservation  efforts. 


THE  PRE-DRAINAGE  SYSTEM  AND  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT 

Water  in  South  Florida  once  flowed  freely  from  the  Kissimmee  River  to  Lake 
Okeechobee  and  southward  over  low-lying  lands  to  the  estuaries  of 
Biscayne  Bay,  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands,  and  Florida  Bay.  This  shallow, 
slow-moving  sheet  of  water  covered  almost  I  1 ,000  square  miles,  creating  a 
mosaic  of  ponds,  sloughs,  sawgrass  marshes,  hardwood  hammocks,  and 
forested  uplands.  For  thousands  of  years  this  intricate  system  evolved  into 
a  finely  balanced  ecosystem  that  formed  the  biological  infrastructure  for  the 
southern  half  of  the  state. 


Early  colonial  settlers  and  land  developers  viewed  the  Everglades  as  a 
worthless  swamp  in  need  of  reclamation.  The  dream  of  draining  the 
swampland  took  hold  in  the  first  half  of  the  1800s.  By  the  1880s  developers 
started  digging  drainage  canals,  which  took  place  without  an  understanding 
of  the  dynamics  of  the  ecosystem.  Their  actions  were  generally  inadequate 
for  the  task  and  they  caused  localized  silting  problems.  However,  overall 
the  ecosystem  was  resilient  enough  to  sustain  itself. 

The  notion  of  draining  the  vast  wetland  persisted.  Expanded  dredging 
efforts  between  1905  and  1910  transformed  large  tracts  from  wetland  to 
agricultural  land.  This  abundance  of  "new"  land  stimulated  the  first  of 
several  South  Florida  land  booms.  Railroads  constructed  by  entrepreneurs 
like  Henry  B.  Plant  and  Henry  M.  Flagler  made  the  region  more  accessible 
and  attractive  to  tourists.  By  the  1920s  visitors  and  new  residents  flocked 
to  blossoming  towns  like  Fort  Lauderdale,  Miami,  and  Fort  Myers.  As  they 
arrived,  developers  cut  more  canals  and  built  new  roads.  To  ensure  good 
ocean  views,  they  removed  mangroves  from  the  shorelines  and  replaced 
them  with  palm  trees.  Little  by  little  canals,  roads,  and  buildings  displaced 
native  habitats. 


Historical  Background 

The  year  1948  marked  an  even  greater  change  when  Congress  authorized 
the  Central  and  South  Florida  Project.  This  involved  the  construction  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  roads,  canals,  levees,  and  water-control  structures 
stretching  throughout  South  Florida.  The  project  was  constructed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  sponsored  by  the  Central  and  Southern 
Flood  Control  District,  later  redesignated  the  South  Florida  Water 
Management  District.  The  purposes  of  the  project  were  to  provide  water 
and  flood  protection  for  urban  and  agricultural  lands,  to  ensure  a  water 
supply  for  Everglades  National  Park,  to  preserve  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  to 
facilitate  navigation  and  recreation,  and  to  prevent  salt  water  intrusion. 
While  the  project  still  provides  many  of  the  intended  benefits,  the  alteration 
of  regional  wetland  areas,  estuaries,  and  bays  —  combined  with  increasing 
population  pressures  and  changing  land  uses  —  has  significantly  degraded 
the  natural  system. 

Today  50%  of  South  Florida's  original  wetland  areas  no  longer  exist.  The 
numbers  of  wading  birds,  such  as  egrets,  herons,  and  ibises,  have  been 
reduced  by  90%.  Entire  populations  of  animals,  including  the  manatee,  the 
Cape  Sable  seaside  sparrow,  the  Miami  blackheaded  snake,  the  wood  stork, 
and  the  Florida  panther,  are  at  risk  of  disappearing.  Exotic  pest  plants  such 
as  melaleuca,  Brazilian  pepper,  and  Australian  pine  have  invaded  natural 
areas,  choking  out  native  plants  and  altering  habitats.  Massive  die-offs  of 
seagrass  beds  in  Florida  Bay  have  been  followed  by  the  extensive  losses  of 
wading  birds,  fish,  shrimp,  sponges,  and  mangroves.  These  grim  indicators 
warn  of  a  system  under  assault  and  in  jeopardy  of  collapse. 

EARLY  CONSERVATION  EFFORTS  AND  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
PARKS 

The  harmful  side  effects  of  dredging  and  draining  were  apparent  early  in 
this  century.  In  1928  landscape  architect  Ernest  Coe  began  a  concentrated 
effort  to  designate  a  "Tropical  Everglades  National  Park."  His  persistence 
paid  off  when  he  and  others  persuaded  Congress  to  designate  the 
Everglades  as  a  national  park  in  1934.  It  took  park  supporters  another  13 
years  to  acquire  land  and  secure  funding.  In  1947  Everglades  National  Park 
officially  opened,  marking  the  first  large-scale  attempt  to  protect  the  "river 
of  grass."  It  was  expanded  in  I  989  to  protect  additional  sensitive 
resources.  Today,  the  park  comprises  a  vast  wetland  wilderness  unlike  any 
other  in  the  world. 

Despite  these  efforts,  degradation  of  the  ecosystem  continued.  Burgeoning 
4  land  development  and  speculation  schemes  in  the  1960s  led  to  the  partial 
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Early  Conservation  Efforts  and  the  Role  of  the  National 

Parks 


draining  of  the  Big  Cypress  swamp.  Gradually  scientists  and  the  public 
came  to  realize  that  the  Big  Cypress  watershed  was  the  key  to  the  survival 
of  the  Everglades  and  the  integrity  of  the  entire  South  Florida  ecosystem.  In 
1968  plans  to  create  a  jetport  at  the  swamp's  eastern  edge  sparked  a 
movement  to  authorize  a  national  preserve.  The  establishment  of  Big 
Cypress  National  Preserve  in  1974  signaled  an  important  compromise 
between  pro-development  and  pro-conservation  groups.  Today  the  preserve 
protects  the  natural,  scenic,  and  hydrologic  resources  of  the  area,  while 
providing  recreational  opportunities  not  normally  found  in  a  unit  of  the 
national  park  system. 

Similarly,  development  pressures  during  the  1950s  and  1960s  threatened 
the  Biscayne  Bay  area.  Plans  for  a  major  industrial  seaport  on  the 
shoreline,  a  causeway  to  the  upper  keys,  and  resort  communities 
jeopardized  the  relative  tranquillity  of  the  bay's  barrier  islands  and  the 
surrounding  water.  By  the  early  1960s  the  debate  over  the  preservation  of 
South  Biscayne  Bay  versus  the  development  of  resort  communities  drew 
wide  public  attention.  After  a  long  political  battle,  concern  for  the  scenic 
and  ecological  values  of  the  area  led  to  the  creation  of  Biscayne  National 
Monument  in  1968.  Support  for  the  protection  of  coastal  resources 
continued,  leading  to  the  expansion  of  the  monument  and  its  redesignation 
as  a  national  park  in  1980. 

The  National  Park  Service's  conservation  of  marine  resources  in  South 
Florida  began  when  Fort  Jefferson  National  Monument  was  established  in 
1935  to  include  the  surrounding  water,  submerged  land,  and  a  series  of 
keys.  In  1992  it  was  redesignated  Dry  Tortugas  National  Park  and  its 
purposes  expanded.  The  park  now  protects  significant  nesting  areas  for 
seabirds,  habitat  for  endangered  and  threatened  sea  turtles,  and  sensitive 
portions  of  the  Florida  Keys  coral  reef  ecosystem. 


The  creation  of  these  national  park  system  units  has  underscored  both  the 
need  for  and  the  public  interest  in  preserving  South  Florida  ecosystem 
resources.  The  presence  of  numerous  national  wildlife  refuges  and  marine 
sanctuaries,  as  well  as  state,  local,  and  private  protected  areas,  are  also 
evidence  of  this  support.  Yet,  even  though  much  of  the  region  has  been  set 
aside,  the  ecosystem  remains  threatened.  Combating  nutrient-rich  (nitrate- 
contaminated)  water,  interrupted  hydrology,  decreased  water  supply,  exotic 
plants,  and  mercury  contamination  cannot  be  done  successfully  at  the  park 
level  alone.  Instead,  combined  and  integrated  efforts  at  the  federal,  state, 
county,  and  local  levels  are  necessary. 


Historical  Background 


EVOLUTION  OF  ECOSYSTEM  RESTORATION  EFFORTS 

In  response  to  public  concern  about  development  and  continued  ecosystem 
degradation,  all  levels  of  government  have  organized  efforts  to  work 
towards  a  balanced  and  sustainable  South  Florida  ecosystem. 

In  1972  the  Florida  Legislature  passed  several  environmental  and  growth 
management  laws,  including  the  Land  Conservation  Act,  which  authorizes 
the  issuance  of  state  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  environmentally 
endangered  and  recreation  lands. 

In  1983  Florida  Governor  Bob  Graham  launched  the  "Save  Our  Everglades" 
program  —  a  partnership  between  the  South  Florida  Water  Management 
District  and  federal  and  state  governmental  agencies.  Its  goal  is  to  work 
toward  restoring  the  ecosystem  so  that  by  2000  it  looks  and  functions  more 
like  it  did  in  1900.  The  program  affects  a  9,000-square-mile  area  that 
includes  the  Kissimmee  River  Basin,  Lake  Okeechobee,  the  Everglades,  the 
Big  Cypress  swamp,  and  the  estuaries  of  Florida  Bay,  Biscayne  Bay,  and 
the  Ten  Thousand  Islands.  With  strong  public  and  political  support,  this 
program  established  the  Kissimmee  River  Restoration  Project  and  facilitated 
the  congressional  expansion  of  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  in  1988  and 
Everglades  National  Park  in  1989. 

In  1985  the  state  of  Florida  also  strengthened  existing  planning  laws  by 
adopting  the  "Local  Government  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Land 
Development  Regulation."  This  regulation  focuses  on  integrated  approaches 
that  foster  orderly  and  sustainable  state  growth.  It  also  requires  that  each 
local  jurisdiction  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  that  conforms  to  the  goals 
and  policies  of  the  state  law.  The  local  plans  must  include  the  general 
distribution,  location,  and  extent  of  general  land  uses,  and  they  must  be 
linked  to  the  comprehensive  plans  of  adjacent  cities,  counties,  the  region, 
and  the  state. 

The  1987  Surface  Water  Improvement  and  Management  Act  (SWIM) 
requires  each  Florida  water  management  district  to  develop  plans  to  clean 
up  and  preserve  rivers,  lakes,  estuaries,  and  bays  affected  by  water 
districts.  SWIM  plans  for  Lake  Okeechobee  and  Biscayne  Bay  were 
completed  and  implemented. 


In  contrast,  the  Everglades  SWIM  plan  became  the  focus  of  intense 
litigation.  In  1988  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  Everglades  National  Park 


Evolution  of  Ecosystem  Restoration 
Efforts 


and  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the  state 
of  Florida  and  the  South  Florida  Water  Management  District.  The  suit 
alleged  that  federally  owned  or  leased  lands  in  the  Everglades  were  being 
damaged  by  agricultural  runoff  containing  excessive  phosphorous.  The  suit 
was  largely  settled  in  1991.  However,  litigation  continued  when  agricultural 
interests  challenged  the  Everglades  SWIM  plan.  A  mediated  solution 
addressing  these  competing  concerns  was  incorporated  into  Florida's  1994 
Everglades  Forever  Act.  The  act  established  a  restoration  plan  and  provides 
for  a  program  of  construction,  research,  and  regulation.  The  plan  also  calls 
for  designs  to  restore  clean  water  in  critical  periods  (hydroperiod)  and  to 
control  the  growth  of  exotic  species.  Finally,  the  act  requires  farmers  to 
minimize  the  amount  of  nutrient-rich  pollutants  used  on  or  discharged  from 
farms  (referred  to  as  best  management  practices)  and  includes  a  schedule 
for  constructing  stormwater  treatment  areas  (man-made  marshes)  that  filter 
phosphorous  from  agricultural  runoff  before  it  reaches  the  Everglades. 

In  1993  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  Task  Force  was  founded 
through  an  interagency  agreement  between  the  six  federal  departments 
involved  in  restoring  and  protecting  the  ecosystem.  Congress  formally 
established  the  task  force  in  1996  and  broadened  its  membership  to  include 
federal  and  state  agencies,  local  governments,  and  Miccosukee  and 
Seminole  tribal  representatives.  Chaired  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  task  force  coordinates  and  develops  consistent  policies,  strategies, 
plans,  programs,  and  priorities  for  restoring  the  South  Florida  ecosystem. 
The  task  force  has  appointed  a  Management  and  Coordination  Working 
Group  to  assist  it  in  restoration  activities.  This  Florida-based  group 
coordinates  programs  developed  by  the  task  force,  resolves  technical 
issues,  and  implements  a  wide  variety  of  restoration  programs. 


The  Governor's  Commission  for  a  Sustainable  South  Florida  was  established 
in  1994  to  "make  recommendations  for  achieving  a  healthy  Everglades 
ecosystem  that  can  coexist  and  be  mutually  supportive  of  a  sustainable 
South  Florida  economy  and  quality  communities."  The  commission  consists 
of  42  members  from  the  business,  agriculture,  government,  environmental, 
and  public  sectors.  In  1995  the  commission  recommended  an  initiative 
titled  "Eastward  Ho!  Revitalizing  Southeast  Florida's  Urban  Core."  Since  its 
inception,  this  initiative  has  focused  on  developing  strategies  for  slowing 
the  urban  sprawl  that  is  claiming  wetland  and  agricultural  areas  and 
bringing  vitality  back  to  older  urban  areas  in  southeast  Florida. 


Historical  Background 


Currently,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  conducting  a  comprehensive 
restudy  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Project.  This  effort  is  examining 
the  feasibility  of  modifying  water  deliveries  to  repair  damaged  natural 
systems,  while  still  providing  for  urban  and  agricultural  water  and  flood 
control  needs. 


The  National  Park  Service  participates  in  these  ecosystem  restoration 
efforts  at  both  the  park  and  regional  levels.  Staff  from  the  four  South 
Florida  parks  are  members  of  the  Management  and  Coordination  Working 
Group  and  the  Governor's  Commission  for  a  Sustainable  South  Florida,  as 
well  as  other  restoration  groups.  NPS  park  staffs  also  play  a  significant  role 
in  establishing  goals  for  ecosystem  restoration,  evaluating  the  design  and 
implementation  of  restoration  projects,  conducting  scientific  research,  and 
monitoring  conditions  in  the  field  to  measure  progress  toward  restoration 
goals.   The  South  Florida  parks  also  are  equally  committed  to  educating 
the  public  about  the  need  for  restoring  the  ecosystem  through  ongoing 
interpretive  and  outreach  education  programs. 
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The  National  Park  Service  conducts  planning  to  ensure  that  decisions  are 
reached  that  will  carry  out,  as  effectively  and  efficiently  as  possible,  the 
missions  of  the  parks  and  the  agency.  Collectively  the  parks  and  the  service 
strive  to  achieve  their  purpose,  which  is  to 

•  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  objects  and 
wildlife  therein 

•  provide  for  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  by  such 
means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations  (NPS  Organic  Act  of  1916) 

NPS  managers  constantly  make  difficult  decisions  about  how  to  carry  out 
this  mandate.  They  must  determine  how  to  manage  the  tension  between 
preservation  and  public  use  to  resolve  competing  demands  for  these  fragile 
and  limited  resources  and  to  establish  priorities  for  using  available  funds 
and  staff.  NPS  managers  must  also  establish  agency  priorities,  considering 
the  differing  views  of  what  is  more  important  at  the  local,  regional,  and  the 
national  levels. 

In  fulfilling  these  responsibilities,  NPS  managers  are  explicitly  charged  to 
ensure  that 


the  protection,  management,  and  administration  of  these  areas 
shall  be  conducted  in  light  of  the  high  public  value  and  integrity  of 
the  national  park  system  and  shall  not  be  exercised  in  derogation 
of  the  values  and  purposes  for  which  these  areas  have  been 
established,  except  as  may  have  been  or  shall  be  directly  provided 
by  Congress  (16  USC  la-1). 


The  service  conducts  planning  to  meet  its  overall  mission,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  legal  requirements.  The  planning  process  creates  the  foundation 
for  the  best  possible  decision  making  for  the  agency  and  the  public  it 
serves.  Planning  provides  tools  and  methods  for  resolving  conflicts  and 
promoting  positive  solutions  —  solutions  that  not  only  strike  an 
appropriate  balance  between  public  use  and  resource  protection,  but  that 
also  articulate  how  public  enjoyment  of  the  parks  can  be  part  of  a  strategy 
for  ensuring  that  resources  are  protected.  Planning  provides  an  opportunity 
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to  define  the  role  of  the  park  in  relation  to  its  ecosystem,  historic  setting, 
and  community,  as  well  as  its  role  in  a  national  system  of  protected  areas. 
This  helps  park  managers  and  staffs  consider  how  the  park  will  interrelate 
with  its  neighbors  and  others  in  ways  that  are  ecologically,  socially,  and 
economically  sustainable. 

This  document  sets  the  framework  for  South  Florida  national  parks 
planning  by  presenting  the  parks'  individual  and  collective  missions  and 
mission  goals.  The  following  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the  elements  that 
form  the  basis  for  this  process. 

PAPf<  PLANNIN6  MOD6L 
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PARK  PLANNING 

Mission:  Park  Purpose,  Park  Significance,  and  Special  Mandates 

Because  each  South  Florida  park  has  its  own  enabling  legislation  and 
special  mandates,  as  well  as  distinctive  resources,  park  managers  must 
consider  the  individual  mission  and  mission  goals  of  each  area  in  their 
decision  making.  Park  purpose,  significance,  and  special  mandates  form 
the  mission  of  each  unit  and  create  the  framework  for  planning.  This 
framework  defines  the  scope  of  the  goals  and  management  actions  of  the 
unit. 

Park  missions  help  NPS  managers  and  their  partners,  visitors,  and 
neighbors  understand  why  some  management  actions  are  necessary  while 
others  that  do  not  contribute  to  the  mission  are  inappropriate.  A  shared 
understanding  of  the  purpose,  significance,  and  mandates  also  helps 
decision  makers  set  priorities  and  make  difficult  choices  concerning  what 
does  and  does  not  get  accomplished  when  budget  and  staffing  are  limited. 

Park  Purpose.   The  purpose  of  each  unit  of  the  national  park  system  is 
drawn  from  the  enabling  legislation  for  the  park.  Park  purpose  statements 
tell  why  the  unit  was  permanently  set  aside  as  part  of  the  national  park 
system.  The  statements  provide  the  fundamental  criteria  against  which  the 
appropriateness  of  all  recommendations,  operational  decisions,  and  actions 
can  be  tested. 

Park  Significance.   Park  significance  statements  tell  why  the  park  is 
special.  They  explain  why  the  unit  is  important  globally,  nationally,  or 
regionally.  Establishing  why  the  park  is  significant  helps  managers  identify 
the  natural  and  cultural  resources  and  the  scientific,  educational,  and 
recreational  values  that  directly  contribute  to  the  unit.  Parks  can  then  focus 
their  actions,  funding,  and  staff  on  the  preservation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
things  that  must  be  protected. 


Laws,  Policies,  and  Special  Mandates.   All  parks  are  subject  to  legal  and 
administrative  mandates  that  must  be  considered  during  planning.  For 
example,  laws  and  policies  direct  the  protection  of  sensitive  resources,  such 
as  wetland  or  threatened  and  endangered  species.  Additionally,  a  park  may 
have  special  mandates  that  require  consideration  in  planning.  In  some 
cases  there  may  be  unusual  circumstances  such  as  the  rights  or  privileges 
conferred  on  individuals  or  groups  under  law.  They  may  entail  special 
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management  designations  such  as  those  at  Everglades  for  a  national 
wilderness  area  or  a  world  heritage  site.  All  of  these  mandates  add  a  third 
dimension  to  the  unit  mission. 


Mission  Goals 

Mission  goals  essentially  are  visions  of  the  future.  These  goals  clearly 
describe  the  desired  future  conditions  that  would  best  fulfill  the  park 
purpose.  They  are  broad  descriptions  expressed  in  terms  of  resource 
condition  and  visitor  experience. 


GOVERNMENT  PERFORMANCE  AND  RESULTS  ACT 

The  South  Florida  National  Parks  Coordinated  Management  Framework  is 
being  developed  in  accordance  with  the  Government  Performance  and 
Results  Act  (GPRA)  passed  by  Congress  in  1993.  The  act  is  meant  to 
increase  agency  effectiveness  and  accountability.  It  directs  all  federal 
agencies,  including  the  National  Park  Service,  to  produce  a  strategic  plan 
and  an  annual  performance  plan.  These  plans  will  link  agency  mission 
goals  to  outcome-based,  measurable  long-term  goals.  The  mission  goals 
identified  in  this  document  will  be  used  by  the  South  Florida  parks  in  the 
GPRA  plans. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  PLANNING  PROCESS  IN  SOUTH  FLORIDA 

In  1996  the  National  Park  Service  conducted  a  series  of  workshops 
involving  staff  from  each  of  the  four  South  Florida  parks.  These  workshops 
served  to  reaffirm  the  purpose,  significance,  and  special  mandates  of  each 
unit.  Park  staffs  then  formulated  mission  goals  for  each  unit.  These  results 
are  summarized  in  the  following  section,  along  with  special  mandates 
affecting  park  management. 

At  a  final  workshop  managers  from  the  four  units  reviewed  the  combined 
workshop  results.  Using  this  information  the  managers  produced  a  draft 
collective  mission  and  set  of  collective  mission  goals  that  reflected  issues 
common  to  all  four  parks.  Additionally,  each  park  staff  identified  planning 
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needs  and  actions  to  accomplish  their  mission  and  mission  goals. 
Combined,  the  collective  and  individual  park  missions  and  mission  goals 
form  the  basis  of  a  planning  framework  that  will  shape  all  subsequent  plans 
and  decisions. 

The  next  step  of  the  planning  process  will  establish  management  direction 
for  high-priority  areas  or  issues.  Examples  of  priorities  already  identified 
include  comprehensive  plans  for  the  East  Everglades  and  Flamingo  areas  in 
Everglades  National  Park,  a  commercial  services  strategy  for  the  four  parks, 
standards  for  the  development  of  the  Miccosukee  special  use  permit  area 
within  the  Everglades,  and  a  general  management  plan  addendum  for  land 
added  to  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve.  Management  direction  for  these 
projects  will  be  presented  in  later  documents. 

Over  time,  as  future  planning  issues  are  addressed,  additional  planning 
products  can  be  added  to  these  to  further  supplement  the  general 
management  plans. 

The  South  Florida  National  Parks  Coordinated  Management  Framework 
could  be  envisioned  as  a  bookcase  with  five  shelves.  Each  of  the  first  four 
shelves  would  hold  mission  goals,  existing  planning  documents,  and  an 
assessment  of  the  planning  needs  for  one  of  the  South  Florida  parks.  The 
fifth  shelf  would  hold  the  collective  mission  goals  and  planning  needs 
assessment  for  the  four  park  units.  To  illustrate,  the  shelf  for  Everglades 
National  Park  would  hold  the  park  mission  goals,  a  planning  assessment, 
and  a  series  of  plans  —  none  of  which  would  necessarily  be  called  a 
general  management  plan,  but  taken  as  a  whole  they  would  comprise  the 
Everglades  general  management  direction.  Each  component  plan  would  be 
developed  individually  and  would  be  implemented  as  soon  as  possible  after 
completion.  Similarly,  the  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  shelf  would 
contain  the  mission  goals  and  a  planning  assessment  for  the  preserve,  the 
existing  General  Management  Plan,  and  any  further  plans  developed  pursuant 
to  the  planning  assessment.  The  shelves  for  Biscayne  and  Dry  Tortugas 
National  Parks  would  be  similarly  stocked.  Individual  component  plans 
would  be  revised  as  needed. 
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Each  of  the  South  Florida  parks  was  created  for  specific  purposes  and  to 
protect  distinct  resources.  Each  unit's  purpose  and  significance  shapes  the 
scope  of  management  options.  This  means  each  park  may  address 
ecological  threats  or  visitor  needs  in  different  ways,  while  still  achieving  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  collective  mission  goals.  Understanding  each  unit's 
specific  purpose  and  significance  is  vital  for  discerning  why  certain 
management  actions  are  taken  and  others  are  not. 
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EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK 


Everglades  National  Park  was  established  in  1947.  Its  original  boundaries 
contained  1.3  million  acres,  including  most  of  Florida  Bay.  In  1989 
Congress  added  107,600  acres  in  the  East  Everglades  portion  of  the  park, 
which  included  a  portion  of  the  Northeast  Shark  River  Slough,  a  waterway 
that  is  critical  for  the  protection  of  park  resources  and  hydrologic 
restoration.  Today,  Everglades  National  Park  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
at-risk  units  in  the  national  park  system  because  of  threats  to  its  water 
resources.  These  vital  resources  form  the  biological  infrastructure  that 
supports  much  of  the  life  inside  the  park  and  South  Florida. 

The  park  contains  both  temperate  and  tropical  plant  communities, 
including  mangrove  swamps,  wetland  prairies,  pinelands,  hardwood 
hammocks,  and  cypress  swamps,  as  well  as  marine  and  estuarine 
environments.  Archeological  evidence  of  early  Native  Americans  includes 
potsherds,  fire  pits,  and  earth  and  shell  mounds.  The  Miccosukee  Indians 
live  in  and  use  the  park  today. 

Most  of  the  park  land  area  is  designated  wilderness.  Canoeing,  bicycling, 
wildlife  viewing,  participation  in  ranger-led  activities,  fishing,  and  boating 
are  popular  in  the  park. 


Park  Purpose 

Everglades  National  Park  is  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people.  It  is  set  apart  as  a  permanent  wilderness  preserving  essential 
primitive  conditions,  including  the  natural  abundance,  diversity,  behavior, 
and  ecological  integrity  of  the  unique  flora  and  fauna. 


Park  Significance 

Everglades  National  Park  is  nationally  and  internationally  important 
because  it 

•  qualifies  as  a  world  heritage  site,  a  biosphere  reserve,  a  wetland  of 
international  significance,  and  an  outstanding  Florida  water 
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•  supports  the  largest  continuous  stand  of  protected  sawgrass  prairie  in 
North  America 

•  serves  as  a  crucial  water  recharge  area  for  South  Florida  through  the 
Biscayne  aquifer 

•  provides  sanctuary  for  14  threatened  and  endangered  species 

•  supports  the  largest  mangrove  ecosystem  in  the  western  hemisphere 

•  constitutes  the  largest  designated  wilderness  in  the  Southeast  that 
provides  foraging  habitat  and  breeding  grounds  for  migratory  wading 
birds 

•  contains  important  cultural  resources  and  is  the  homeland  of  the 
Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida 

•  functions  as  a  nationally  significant  estuarine  complex  in  Florida  Bay, 
providing  a  major  nursery  ground  that  supports  sport  and  commercial 
fishing 

•  comprises  the  only  subtropical  preserve  on  the  North  American 
continent,  presenting  a  major  ecological  transition  zone  where  diverse 
temperate  and  tropical  species  mingle 

•  functions  as  a  major  corridor  and  stopover  for  neotropical  migrants  in 
the  South  Florida  ecosystem 

•  encompasses  resources  that  directly  support  significant  economic 
activities 

•  engenders  inspiration  for  major  literary  and  artistic  works 

•  offers  a  place  where  recreational,  educational,  and  inspirational 
activities  occur  in  a  unique  subtropical  wilderness 


Mission  Goals 

/♦  Everglades  National  Park  is  restored  and  protected  in  ways  that  allow 
natural  processes,  functions,  cycles,  and  biota  to  be  reestablished  and 
maintained  in  perpetuity,  and  that  allow  archeological  and  historical 
resources  to  be  appropriately  preserved. 

■  Archeological  and  historical  sites  and  artifacts  are  protected  and 
preserved. 

•  Native  plant  and  animal  species  diversity,  abundance,  and  behavior 
reflect  sustainable  and  naturally  occurring  conditions. 
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Invasive,  exotic  species  are  eliminated  from  the  natural  ecosystem. 

Fires  occur  in  a  manner  that  sustains  a  healthy,  natural  ecosystem. 

Marine  and  estuarine  systems  within  the  park  are  healthy  and 
biologically  productive. 

All  land  within  the  park  boundaries  is  publically  owned  or  is  managed 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  park  purpose. 

Adjacent  land  use  plans  address  and  support  the  park  purpose  and 
ecosystem  needs,  and  they  are  implemented  effectively. 


£ 


II,  Hydrological  conditions  within  Everglades  National  Park  and  the 
South  Florida  ecosystem  are  characteristic  of  the  natural  ecosystem  prior 
to  Euro-American  intervention,  including  water  quality,  quantity, 
distribution,  and  timing. 

•  Water  levels  and  timing  of  water  deliveries  reflect  quantities  resulting 
from  natural  rainfall  and  are  distributed  according  to  pre-engineered 
drainage  patterns. 

•  Water  is  free  of  introduced  agricultural  nutrients  and  urban-related 
pollutants. 


///♦  Visitors  to  Everglades  National  Park  have  the  opportunity  to 
experience  the  park's  unique  subtropical  wilderness  values. 

•  Visitor  facilities  permit  universal  access. 

•  All  facilities  are  safe,  sound,  sanitary,  and  sustainable,  and  their 
operation  has  no  degrading  impact  on  the  natural  environment  or  the 
visitor  experience. 

•  Visitors  have  an  opportunity  to  experience  solitude  and  tranquillity,  to 
appreciate  the  undeveloped  expansive  wetland,  and  to  enjoy  the 
abundance  and  diversity  of  wildlife  and  plants. 

•  The  use  of  vessels  and  vehicles  does  not  adversely  impact  wilderness 
values  or  damage  the  park's  natural  and  cultural  resources. 

•  The  visitor  experience  is  enhanced  by  concessioners  and  commercial 
permittees  who  understand  and  support  park  significance,  purpose,  and 
goals. 
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Ecotourism  activities  are  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  park  when 
they  are  compatible  with  the  park  purpose  and  do  not  adversely  impact 
park  resources. 


/  v.  The  Seminole  and  Miccosukee  Tribes  have  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  existing  rights  within  Everglades  National  Park  to  the  extent  and  in 
such  manner  that  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  park  purpose. 

•  The  Miccosukee  and  Seminole  Tribes  and  the  National  Park  Service 
cooperate  with  mutual  respect,  open  lines  of  communication,  and  a 
shared  understanding  of  their  respective  cultures. 

•  The  Miccosukee  special  use  permit  area  is  used  in  a  manner  that  is 
consistent  with  the  park's  hydrologic  function  and  its  natural  and 
scenic  values. 


v  ♦   The  public  understands  and  appreciates  Everglades  National  Park  and 
its  role  in  the  South  Florida  ecosystem  and  provides  support  in  achieving 
the  park  purpose. 

•  The  park  is  nationally  and  internationally  recognized  as  a  restored 
wetland  ecosystem. 

•  Strong  local,  regional,  national,  and  international  support  exists  for 
continued  restoration  and  protection  of  the  South  Florida  ecosystem. 
This  support  is  found  throughout  all  levels  of  the  government  and 
throughout  the  general  public. 

•  The  public  understands  key  environmental  concepts,  such  as  the 
importance  of  intermixed  tropical  and  temperate  plant  and  animal 
communities,  the  value  of  wetland  wilderness  landscapes,  the  effects  of 
human  activities,  and  the  role  of  water,  fire,  and  other  natural 
processes,  along  with  the  park's  international  significance. 

•  Park  visitors  have  an  appreciation  of  the  Everglade's  human  history  and 
tribal  cultures. 
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V7.  Everglades  National  Park  has  a  diverse,  motivated,  and  professional 
workforce  allowing  it  to  be  a  responsive,  efficient,  safe,  and 
accountable  organization. 

•  Employees  have  career  development  and  training  opportunities  that 
enhance  their  performance  in  support  of  the  NPS  mission. 

•  The  workforce  of  Everglades  National  Park  is  culturally  and  ethnically 
diverse  and  representative  of  the  civilian  workforce. 

•  Employees  actively  practice  safe  work  habits. 
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BIG  CYPRESS  NATIONAL  PRESERVE 


Big  Cypress  National  Preserve,  located  in  south  central  Florida  between 
Miami  and  Naples,  was  established  in  1974.  Its  original  boundaries 
contained  574,550  acres  and  encompassed  one  of  the  least  developed 
watersheds  in  South  Florida.  In  1988  Congress  added  146,000  acres  of 
land  northeast  of  the  original  preserve  and  a  strip  of  land  along  the 
western  boundary.  These  additions  both  enhanced  the  protection  of  the 
South  Florida  ecosystem  and  provided  additional  recreational  and  other 
public  uses. 

Extensive  prairies,  marshes,  pinelands,  forested  swamps,  and  shallow 
sloughs  characterize  the  preserve.  The  preserve's  land  and  water  are 
protected,  but  certain  human  uses  not  allowed  in  most  national  parks  are 
permitted  by  law  (for  example,  hunting,  offroad  vehicle  use,  oil  and  gas 
exploration,  and  grazing).  Birdwatching,  canoeing,  camping,  and  fishing  are 
popular  activities  in  the  preserve. 

Archeological  evidence  suggests  that  areas  now  within  the  preserve  were 
once  used  for  hunting  and  gathering  by  early  Americans  Indians. 


Park  Purpose 

As  part  of  the  Big  Cypress  watershed,  the  purpose  of  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve  is  to  ensure  the  protection  of  its  natural,  scenic,  hydrologic,  and 
recreational  values  and  cultural  resources. 

Congress  directed  that  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  frogging  shall  be 
permitted,  and  that  members  of  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida 
and  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
usual  and  customary  use  and  occupancy,  including  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  on  a  subsistence  basis  and  for  traditional  tribal  ceremonials. 

Congress  further  directed  that  limits  or  controls  be  established  with  respect 
to  activities  such  as  the  use  of  motorized  vehicles,  grazing,  agriculture, 
hunting,  fishing,  frogging,  trapping,  new  construction,  construction  of 
structures  that  alter  natural  watercourses,  and  the  exploration  for  and 
extraction  of  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals. 
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Park  Significance 


Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  contains  vestiges  of  primitive  southwest 
Florida.  It  is  significant  as  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  because  it 

•  is  a  watershed  that  is  key  to  the  survival  of  Everglades  National  Park 
and  to  the  integrity  of  the  entire  South  Florida  ecosystem 

•  is  a  large  wetland  mosaic  that  supports  a  vast  remnant  of  vegetation 
types  found  only  in  this  mix  of  upland  and  wetland  environments 

•  it  contains  the  largest  stands  of  dwarf  cypress  known 

•  is  habitat  for  34  animal  and  60  plant  species  that  receive  special 
protection  or  are  recognized  by  the  state  of  Florida,  the  U.S. 
government,  or  the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in 
Endangered  Species 

•  remains  largely  accessible  to  the  public  for  the  pursuit  of  resource- 
based  recreation 

•  possesses  significant  prehistoric,  historical,  and  contemporary  cultural 
sites  and  landscapes 

•  remains  home  to  the  Miccosukee  and  Seminole  Indians  and  sustains 
resources  that  are  important  to  their  cultures 


Mission  Goals 

/♦  Natural  and  cultural  resources  and  associated  values  are  protected, 
restored,  and  maintained  in  good  condition,  and  they  are  managed  within 
their  broader  ecosystem  and  cultural  contexts. 

•  Hydrologic  conditions  on  undeveloped  and  potentially  restorable  land 
maximize  natural  processes  characteristic  of  the  historic  South  Florida 
ecosystem  (including  water  quality,  quantity,  timing,  distribution,  and 
biological  integrity). 

•  Hydrologic  conditions  in  the  preserve's  watershed  maximize  natural 
processes  characteristic  of  the  historic,  unaltered  watershed  (including 
water  quality,  quantity,  timing,  distribution,  and  biological  integrity). 

•  The  Ten  Thousand  Islands,  Florida  Bay,  Biscayne  Bay,  and  nearshore 
coastal  waters  are  healthy  and  clean,  allowing  natural  processes, 
functions,  and  biological  resources  to  be  restored  and  maintained 

or  sustained. 
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The  hydrologic  connection  (surface  water  flows)  between  the  Everglades 
and  Big  Cypress  watersheds  are  restored. 

The  Loop  Road  and  Tamiami  Trail  are  improved  to  eliminate  surface- 
water  flow  impediments. 

New  structures  or  facilities  do  not  interfere  with  water  flow,  nor  do  they 
degrade  water  quality. 

Native  plant  and  animal  communities  generally  reflect  the  abundance 
and  distribution  of  naturally  occurring  conditions. 

A  viable  population  of  Florida  panther  exists. 

A  healthy  deer  population  exists  that  sustains  recreational  activities 
while  providing  a  viable  source  of  food  for  the  Florida  panther. 

Self-sustaining  populations  and  traditional  nesting  colonies  of  native 
South  Florida  wading  birds  are  reestablished. 

The  South  Florida  parks  maintain  and  enhance  the  critical  habitat 
needed  to  remove  specific  threatened  and  endangered  species  from 
state  and  federal  listings. 

Exotic  plant  and  animal  species  are  substantially  eliminated  or  reduced 
to  manageable  levels  within  the  preserve's  boundaries  and  throughout 
the  South  Florida  region. 

Fire-dependent  ecological  communities  are  maintained  through  the  use 
of  natural  fire  and  prescribed  burns. 

Water  in  protected  public  wetland  areas  and  downstream  estuaries,  as 
well  as  water  entering  the  preserve,  meets  state  and  federal  standards 
and  has  no  negative  impacts  on  natural  resources. 

The  water  quality  of  South  Florida  areas  meets  state  and  federal 
standards  (e.g.,  outstanding  Florida  waters  ,  class  III  standards,  or 
outstanding  national  recreational  waters). 

Air  quality  is  improved  within  the  preserve's  airshed. 

Facilities,  equipment,  and  activities  related  to  consumptive  uses  do  not 
unacceptably  harm  preserve  resources. 

Uses  on  privately  owned  properties  within  the  preserve  do  not 
negatively  affect  preserve  resources. 

Natural  systems  and  hydrologic  flows  are  no  longer  negatively  affected 
by  the  jetport  facility. 

The  preserve  has  met  the  mandates  of  Public  Law  100-301,  which 
addresses  the  lands  added  to  the  preserve  in  1988. 
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Alterations  to  natural  systems  from  cattle  grazing  are  gradually 
reversed. 

Development  in  southwest  Florida  is  a  model  of  a  sustainable 
relationship  between  human  and  natural  components  of  the  ecosystem. 

Boundaries,  rights-of-way,  and  easements  are  consistent  with  the 
preserve's  mission. 


//♦  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  contributes  to  the  knowledge  about 
natural  and  cultural  resources  and  associated  values;  management 
decisions  about  resources  and  visitors  are  based  on  adequate  scholarly 
and  scientific  information. 

•  Ecosystem  restoration  and  management  are  based  on  sound  science 
(physical,  biological,  and  social). 

•  The  cultural  history  of  the  preserve  has  been  documented. 

•  The  prehistoric,  historic,  and  contemporary  cultural  history  of  the 
preserve  is  identified  and  understood  to  be  a  critical  part  of  South 
Florida. 

•  All  archeological  sites  are  identified,  documented,  evaluated,  monitored, 
and  protected  as  appropriate. 

•  Cultural  sites  are  documented,  developed,  and  interpreted  as 
appropriate. 


///♦  Visitors  safely  enjoy,  and  are  satisfied  with,  the  availability, 
accessibility,  diversity,  and  quality  of  the  preserve's  facilities,  services,  and 
appropriate  recreational  opportunities. 

•  The  National  Park  Service  understands  visitor  demographics  and 
patterns  of  use  in  the  preserve. 

•  The  preserve  maximizes  opportunities  to  view  natural  scenery. 

•  Opportunities  to  view  the  night  sky  are  maximized. 

•  The  built  environment  is  aesthetically  pleasing,  and  design  principles 
are  consistently  applied. 
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The  Tamiami  Trail  is  a  model  scenic  highway,  offering  diverse 
opportunities  for  recreation,  interpretation,  and  appreciation  of  the 
ecosystem,  including  human  history. 

The  viewshed  along  the  Tamiami  Trail  scenic  highway  is  a  visually 
attractive  South  Florida  feature. 

Visitors  are  able  to  enjoy  the  Florida  National  Scenic  Trail  without 
intrusions  from  motorized  vehicles. 

A  sustainable  outdoor  recreational  vehicle  management  program  that 
satisfies  both  user  needs  and  resource  protection  requirements  is  in 
place. 

Hunting,  fishing,  and  frogging  regulations  protect  the  preserve's 
resources  and  provide  high-quality  recreational  experiences  for  visitors. 

Backcountry  use  is  increased  and  diversified. 

A  full  range  of  frontcountry  recreational  opportunities  is  provided, 
based  on  the  health  of  the  preserve's  resources  and  customer  needs. 

The  four  South  Florida  parks  have  a  coordinated,  integrated  approach 
to  providing  commercial  services  within  the  boundaries  of  the  parks. 

The  preserve  provides  universal  access  to  facilities  and  representative 
environments  for  all  segments  of  the  public. 

Adequate,  safe,  and  sanitary  facilities  meet  visitor  needs  and  protect 
resources. 


IV.  Visitors  to  the  preserve  and  the  general  public  understand  and 
appreciate  the  significance  of  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  and  the  role 
of  the  National  Park  Service  in  preserving  cultural  and  natural  resources 
for  this  and  future  generations. 

•  Local,  national,  and  international  support  exists  for  restoration  efforts, 
and  the  area  is  well-known  for  its  natural  aspects. 

•  Residents  and  visitors  to  South  Florida  receive  and  understand 
information  on  the  diversity  of  the  South  Florida  ecosystem,  its  natural 
and  cultural  resources,  threats  to  resources,  restoration  goals,  and 
recreational  opportunities  through  integrated  interpretive  media  and 
services. 
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An  effective  educational  outreach  program,  providing  instruction  on 
issues,  problems,  and  opportunities  of  the  South  Florida  ecosystem 
reaches  all  sectors  of  South  Florida. 

Southwest  Florida  citizens  and  decision  makers  demand  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  natural  systems. 


v  .  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  uses  the  best  management  systems  and 
technologies  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

•  South  Florida  geographic  information  system  efforts  (with  federal,  state, 
private,  and  university  partners)  are  coordinated  to  minimize 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  facilitate  access  to  and  sharing  of 
information. 

•  South  Florida  communications  and  dispatch  activities  are  fully 
integrated  to  improve  efficiency,  information  sharing,  and  the 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and  emergency  services. 

•  Adequate  employee  housing  exists  to  meet  management  objectives  for 
Everglades  National  Park  and  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve. 


V I.  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  increases  its  managerial  capabilities 
through  initiatives  and  support  from  other  agencies,  organizations, 
and  individuals. 


The  National  Park  Service  builds  and  maintains  good  relationships  with 
owners  of  privately  owned  properties. 

External  land  use  decisions  involving  growth  management,  urban 
encroachment,  etc.,  recognize  and  are  compatible  with  natural  system 
preservation  goals. 

The  preserve  is  recognized  as  an  integral  and  important  component  of 
Collier  County  and  the  South  Florida  ecosystem. 

The  South  Florida  parks  minimize  both  internal  and  external  resource 
impacts  and  as  a  last  resort  mitigate  these  impacts. 

Local  government  decision  makers  consult  with  the  National  Park 
Service  on  land  use  issues,  including  planning  and  land  use  approvals 
for  private  lands  in  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve. 

All  improved  properties  are  in  compliance  with  county  and  state 
zoning  regulations. 
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State  and  local  governments  recognize  the  purposes  of  Big  Cypress 
National  Preserve,  understand  its  mission,  and  cooperate  in  carrying 
out  the  preserve's  mandates  and  programs. 

South  Florida  land  managers  and  agencies  (federal,  state,  and  county) 
provide  a  coordinated  experience  for  the  public  along  scenic  U.S. 
Highway  41 . 
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Biscayne  National  Park 


BISCAYNE  NATIONAL  PARK 


Biscayne  National  Park,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Miami,  was 
originally  established  as  Biscayne  National  Monument  in  1968.  In  1980  the 
monument  was  enlarged  to  approximately  181,000  acres  and  designated  as 
a  national  park  to  protect  both  its  terrestrial  and  undersea  life. 

Biscayne  National  Park  is  primarily  marine,  with  approximately  4%  of  its 
surface  consisting  of  emergent  lands  (keys  and  shoreline).  There  are  four 
prominent  environments:  mangrove  shorelines,  a  shallow  bay  with  diverse 
bottom  communities,  a  chain  of  coral  keys,  and  living  coral  reefs.  The  park 
has  a  rich  history,  including  Spanish  exploration,  pirates,  shipwrecks, 
Indian  use,  plantations,  and  hurricanes.  Boating,  fishing,  snorkeling,  and 
diving  are  popular  recreational  activities. 


Park  Purpose 

Congress  set  aside  Biscayne  National  Park  for  the  following  reasons: 

•  Preserve,  protect,  and  restore  the  park's  rare  combination  of  terrestrial, 
marine,  and  amphibious  life  in  a  manner  that  sustains  its  health  as  a 
part  of  the  greater  South  Florida  ecosystem. 

•  Restore  and  sustain  the  quality,  quantity,  timing,  and  distribution  of 
groundwater  and  surface  water  within  the  park  and  adjacent  waters  to 
allow  the  continuation  or  reestablishment  of  natural  processes 

and  functions. 

•  Provide  visitors  the  opportunity  to  experience  and  understand  the 
mangrove-fringed  shoreline,  bay,  keys,  and  coral  reefs,  and  the  ways 
these  resources  have  influenced  human  activities. 

•  Inventory,  document,  evaluate,  protect,  and  monitor  the  park's  cultural 
resources. 

•  Preserve,  protect,  and  enhance  the  park's  natural  beauty  in  perpetuity. 

•  Foster  appreciation  of  Biscayne  National  Park  and  its  role  in  the  greater 
South  Florida  ecosystem  through  imparting  an  understanding  of  the 
park's  four  ecosystems. 
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Park  Significance 

Biscayne  National  Park  adds  a  valuable  dimension  to  the  national  park 
system  because  it 

•  constitutes  the  only  complex  of  submerged  coral  reef,  emergent  keys, 
and  sheltered  bay  bottom  along  either  U.S.  coast 

•  possesses  historically  significant  shipwrecks 

•  contains  isolated,  undeveloped  islands  with  significant  terrestrial 
archeological  sites 

•  supports  a  rare  combination  of  terrestrial,  marine,  and  amphibious  life 
in  a  tropical  setting  of  great  natural  beauty 

•  provides  a  distinctive  setting  for  marine  recreational  opportunities  near 
a  major  urban  area 

•  anchors  the  northern  end  of  the  world's  third  largest  coral  reef  tract 

•  consists  of  predominantly  terrestrial  environments  with  remnant 
subtropical  pristine  conditions 

•  possesses  primary  aquatic  environments  with  remnant  subtropical 
pristine  conditions 

•  contains  one  of  the  two  estuarine  bays  that  serve  as  a  nursery  for  the 
Florida  reef  tract 

•  provides  habitat  for  17  threatened  and  endangered  species,  including 
the  American  crocodile,  indigo  snake,  Key  Largo  woodrat,  manatee, 
least  tern,  pillar  and  flower  coral,  and  Sargent's  palm 


Mission  Goals 

/♦  Biscayne  National  Park  is  managed  in  a  positive  and  scientific  way  in 
order  to  protect  the  area's  unique  and  special  values,  maintain  its  natural 
and  historical  integrity,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  area's  resources 
available  to  all  visitors  in  terms  of  access  and  interpretation. 

•  Submerged  and  terrestrial  archeological  sites  are  protected 
and  preserved. 
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Threatened  and  endangered  species  are  removed  from  state  and  federal 
listings  due  to  recovery  efforts. 

Invasive,  exotic  species  are  eradicated  from  the  natural  ecosystem. 

Coral  reefs  contain  the  full  range  of  biota  indigenous  to  the  park's 
marine  environment. 

Grass  beds  are  restored. 

All  land  and  water  within  the  park  boundaries  are  publically  owned  or 
are  managed  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  park  purpose. 

A  transition  zone  of  open  land  and  agricultural  land  exists  between  the 
park  and  adjacent  developed  areas. 

Hydrologic  conditions  within  the  park  and  the  South  Florida  ecosystem 
are  characteristic  of  the  natural  ecosystem  prior  to  Euro-American 
intervention. 

Water  is  free  of  introduced  agricultural  nutrients  and 
urban-related  pollutants. 

Water  quality  is  improved  to  levels  that  sustain  estuarine  and  marine 
environments. 

Surface  water  distribution  resembles  historical  patterns  of  sheet  flow. 

Groundwater  flows  are  maintained  or  restored. 


//♦  Park  visitors,  including  those  without  boats,  have  the  opportunity  to 
travel  and  experience  sites  representative  of  the  park's  four  ecosystems  by 
means  of  transportation  arranged  by  Biscayne  National  Park. 

•  Visitors  enjoy  opportunities  to  camp  throughout  appropriate  areas, 
consistent  with  the  park  purpose. 

•  Park  visitors  have  the  opportunity  for  world-class  fishing 
experiences  without  causing  adverse  impacts  on  harvested  species 
and  associated  environments. 

•  Park  visitors  are  provided  access  to  areas  of  the  park  by  means  of  water 
taxi  and  shuttle  and  in  a  manner  that  does  not  adversely  impact 
resources. 

•  The  park  permits  safe,  reasonably  quiet  recreational  boating  within 
park  boundaries. 
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///.   The  public  is  aware  of  Biscay ne  National  Park's  significance  and  the 
park's  role  in  the  South  Florida  ecosystem.  They  understand  the  park's 
importance  and  support  it. 

•  The  population  bases  surrounding  the  park  are  aware  of  the  significant 
resources  at  their  doorstep.  They  understand  the  park's  importance  and 
support  its  purpose. 

•  Outreach  programs  reach  all  major  sectors  of  South  Florida. 

•  The  park  is  nationally  and  internationally  recognized  for  its  resources 
and  as  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system. 

•  The  park  is  a  leader  in  education  and  interpretation  of  the  terrestrial, 
amphibious,  and  marine  resources  significant  to  the  park. 


iv.        Biscay  ne  National  Park  has  a  diverse,  motivated,  and  professional 
work  force  in  order  to  be  responsive,  efficient,  safe,  and  accountable. 

•  Park  employees  have  no  work-related  injuries. 

•  The  park  workforce  is  ethnically  and  culturally  inclusive,  reflecting  the 
overall  diversity  of  the  civilian  work  force. 

•  All  park  employees  have  career  development  and  training  opportunities 
to  enhance  their  ability  to  perform  in  support  of  the  park  mission. 

•  Management  systems  and  practices  are  in  place  to  track  and  analyze 
park  programs  and  practices. 
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DRY  TORTUGAS  NATIONAL  PARK 


Dry  Tortugas  National  Park,  nearly  70  miles  west  of  Key  West,  was 
originally  established  as  Fort  Jefferson  National  Monument  in  1935.  The 
area  was  enlarged  and  redesignated  as  Dry  Tortugas  National  Park  in  1992 
to  protect  both  its  historical  and  natural  features. 

The  park  entails  a  cluster  of  seven  coral  reefs  and  sand  islands,  with 
surrounding  shoals  and  water.  The  area  is  best  known  for  its  marine  and 
bird  life  and  for  pirate  legends.  Fort  Jefferson,  its  central  cultural  feature,  is 
the  largest  19th  century  American  coastal  fort. 


Park  Purpose 

Dry  Tortugas  National  Park  was  established  for  the  following  purposes: 

•  Protect  and  interpret  a  pristine  subtropical  marine  ecosystem,  including 
an  intact  coral  reef  community. 

•  Proactively  manage  populations  of  fish  and  wildlife,  including 
loggerhead  and  green  sea  turtles,  sooty  terns,  frigate  birds,  numerous 
migratory  bird  species,  and  other  sensitive  species. 

•  Safeguard  the  pristine  natural  environment  of  the  Dry  Tortugas 
group  of  islands. 

•  Protect,  stabilize,  restore,  and  interpret  Fort  Jefferson,  an  outstanding 
example  of  19th  century  masonry  fortification. 

•  Preserve  and  protect  submerged  cultural  resources. 

•  Provide  opportunities  for  public  enjoyment  and  scientific  research  in 
ways  consistent  with  the  park  purpose. 


Park  Significance 

Dry  Tortugas  National  Park  is  a  significant  unit  in  the  national  park  system 
because  it 


•  contains  historic  Fort  Jefferson,  a  militarily  and  architecturally 
significant  19th  century  fort 
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•  protects  the  historic  Loggerhead  Key  lighthouse,  and  the  historic  Garden 
Key  harbor  light 

•  possesses  one  of  the  greatest  concentrations  of  historically  significant 
shipwrecks  in  North  America,  with  some  vessels  dating  back  to 
the  1600s 

•  maintains  one  of  the  most  isolated  and  least  disturbed  habitats  for 
endangered  and  threatened  sea  turtles  in  the  United  States 

•  supports  the  only  significant  sooty  and  noddy  tern  nesting  colonies  on 
Bush  and  Long  Keys  and  harbors  the  only  U.S.  frigate  bird  nesting 
colonies  on  Long  Key 

•  serves  as  an  important  resting  spot  for  migrating  birds 

•  provides  unique  opportunities  to  view  tropical  seabirds 

•  protects  the  least  disturbed  portion  of  the  Florida  Keys  coral 
reef  ecosystem 

•  presents  outstanding  potential  for  education,  recreation,  and  scientific 
research  related  to  the  park's  exceptional  marine  resources 

•  offers  a  sense  of  quiet  remoteness  and  peace  in  a  vast  expanse  of  sea 
and  sky 

•  affords  an  opportunity  to  understand  and  appreciate  a  rare  combination 
of  natural,  historic,  marine,  and  scenic  resources 


Mission  Goals 

/♦  All  submerged  and  land-based  cultural  resources  have  been  identified, 
documented,  protected,  and/or  stabilized. 

•  All  terrestrial  archeological  resources  have  been  identified,  documented, 
evaluated,  and  protected. 

•  All  submerged  cultural  resources  in  30  feet  or  less  of  water  have  been 
identified,  documented,  evaluated,  and  protected. 

•  One  example  of  each  type  of  armament  and  the  hot  shot  oven  at  Fort 
Jefferson  have  been  restored. 

•  All  periods  of  Dry  Tortugas  history  have  been  researched  and 
documented. 


Dry  Tortugas  National  Park 


All  historic  structures  at  Dry  Tortugas,  including  Fort  Jefferson  and  the 
Loggerhead  Key  lighthouse,  have  been  stabilized. 

The  type  and  level  of  public  use  does  not  negatively  impact 
cultural  resources. 


//.  All  natural  resources  and  associated  values  are  protected,  restored, 
and  maintained  in  near  pristine  condition. 

•  Habitats  impacted  by  humans  are  restored  and  the  natural  environment 
is  suitable  for  use  by  sea  turtles  and  migrating  birds. 

•  Native  plants  and  animals  are  not  impaired  by  invasive,  exotic  plants. 

•  The  physical  oceanography  (currents,  tides,  and  winds)  in  the  area  is 
understood  and  is  used  to  manage  remote  sources  of  pollutants. 

•  The  park  is  internationally  recognized  as  a  center  for  marine  research. 

•  The  type  and  level  of  public  use  does  not  negatively  impact 
natural  resources. 

•  Human-caused  physical  damage  to  reefs  and  seagrass  meadows 
is  eliminated,  and  natural  populations  of  fish  and  marine  life 
are  maintained. 

•  Management  decisions  are  based  on  sufficient  data,  and  park 
policies  support  and  enhance  the  survival  of  threatened  and 
endangered  species. 


///♦   Visitors  understand,  appreciate,  and  are  inspired  by  the  park's 
historical  and  natural  resources,  and  they  support  the  protection  of  these 
resources. 


■  Dry  Tortugas  provides  only  minimal  onsite  visitor  services  and  facilities 
and  requires  park  visitors  to  be  self-sufficient  for  all  their  supplies. 

•  The  quality  of  the  visitor  experience  is  protected  by  sustaining  the 
park's  peaceful  and  remote  character. 

•  All  visitors  and  affiliated  political  entities  and  interest  groups 
understand  why  the  park  was  established  and  work  cooperatively  to 
achieve  its  purpose  and  mission. 

•  Commercial  operators  are  aware  of  park  purpose  and  convey  that  to 
their  customers. 


The  South  Florida  Parks:  Mission  and  Mission  Goals 


/  V ,  Available  park  facilities,  infrastructure,  and  services  are  sufficient  to 
support  operational  needs,  park  staff,  and  visitors;  appropriate 
recreational  opportunities  are  safe  and  adequate  for  visitors  and 
employees. 

•  Facilities  and  infrastructure  are  sufficient  to  support  park  operations 
and  visitor  needs,  in  conformance  with  state  and  federal  laws  and  the 
park  purpose. 


v.  Dry  Tortugas  National  Park  is  a  responsive  and  efficient  organization, 
enhancing  managerial  capabilities  through  initiatives  and  support  from 
other  agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals. 

•  Title  to  Loggerhead  Key  and  submerged  lands  within  the  park 
boundary  are  transferred  to  the  park,  in  accordance  with  the  park's 
enabling  legislation. 

•  Cooperative  relationships  are  developed  to  assist  in  and  carry  out  the 
park  purpose. 
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Collectively,  the  South  Florida  parks  face  similar  challenges  and  demands. 
They  confront  related  environmental  threats  and  impacts  from  urban 
growth.  They  share  common  publics  and  visitor  needs,  and  they  maintain 
relationships  with  many  of  the  same  public  and  private  entities  throughout 
South  Florida.  They  preserve  the  most  intact  portions  of  the  South  Florida 
ecosystem  and  play  vital  roles  in  sustaining  the  health  of  that  system. 
Because  the  parks  have  so  much  in  common,  it  is  imperative  that  they 
coordinate  the  management  strategies,  crosscutting  unit  and  agency 
boundaries  in  ways  that  serve  the  ecosystem's  overall  needs. 

To  meet  these  challenges,  the  four  parks  have  identified  a  common  mission 
and  a  series  of  mission  goals.  The  mission  reflects  the  collective  purpose, 
significance,  and  special  mandates  of  the  National  Park  Service  in  South 
Florida.  The  mission  goals  identify  what  the  parks  envision  as  desired 
future  conditions.  Both  the  mission  and  the  mission  goals  conform  to  the 
NPS  Strategic  Plan.  The  collective  mission  goals,  however,  have  been 
redefined  so  that  they  fit  the  needs  of  the  South  Florida  parks. 


MISSION 

The  mission  of  the  National  Park  Service,  within  the  context  of  the  South 
Florida  ecosystem,  is  to  integrate  and  achieve  the  collective  purposes  for 
which  the  parks  and  the  agency  were  created  and  to  promote  and  facilitate 
the  Park  Service  partnership  and  technical  assistance  programs. 

To  achieve  this  mission,  the  park  units  will  actively  coordinate  their  plans, 
decisions,  and  operations.  NPS  staff  will  jointly  participate  in  the  South 
Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  Working  Group,  in  the  Governor's 
Commission  for  a  Sustainable  South  Florida,  and  in  other  related  ecosystem 
restoration  efforts.  The  focus  of  this  participation  is  in  natural  ecosystem 
management,  cultural  resource  protection,  and  the  promotion  of  public 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  NPS  park  units  as  part  of  the  South 
Florida  ecosystem. 
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Collective  Mission  and  Mission  Goals 


SIGNIFICANCE 

The  combined  significance  of  the  four  South  Florida  NPS  units  is  based  on 
the  following  factors: 

•  All  the  parks  depend  on  freshwater  quality  and  flows  that  are 
determined  by  a  complex  regional  water  management  system. 

•  The  parks  are  adjacent  to  and  directly  affected  by  two  of  the  fastest 
growing  urban  areas  in  the  nation. 

•  The  parks  are  subject  to  more  external,  adverse  impacts  on  their 
ecosystems  than  any  other  units  in  the  national  park  system. 

•  The  fundamental  resources  of  the  four  parks  are  indicators  of  the 
integrity  of  the  South  Florida  ecosystem. 


MISSION  GOALS 

The  following  collective  South  Florida  park  mission  goals  state  the 
conditions  that  should  exist  when  the  goals  have  been  attained.  These 
statements  form  the  basis  for  future  park  planning  and  management  for 
all  the  parks. 


/♦  Natural  and  cultural  resources  and  associated  values  within  the  South 
Florida  national  parks  are  protected,  restored,  and  maintained  in  good 
condition  and  are  managed  within  the  broad  context  of  the  South  Florida 
ecosystem. 


Water  is  free  of  introduced  agricultural  nutrients  and  urban-related 
pollutants. 

Water  levels  reflect  quantities  resulting  from  natural  rainfall. 

Water  is  distributed  according  to  pre-engineered  drainage  patterns. 

The  timing  of  water  deliveries  corresponds  to  natural  cycles. 

The  diversity,  abundance,  and  behavior  of  native  South  Florida  plants 
and  animals  in  both  terrestrial  and  marine  environments  (including 
coral  reefs  and  seagrass  beds)  are  characteristic  of  pre-engineered 
drainage  conditions. 

Invasive,  exotic  species  have  been  eradicated. 


Mission  Coals 


•  Hydrology,  fire,  and  other  natural  processes  are  managed  to  perpetuate 
a  healthy,  viable,  and  dynamic  ecosystem. 

•  Threatened  and  endangered  species  are  removed  from  state  and  federal 
listings  due  to  management  recovery  efforts. 

•  Archeological,  historical,  and  other  significant  cultural  sites  are 
identified,  evaluated,  and  protected. 


//♦  South  Florida  national  parks  contribute  to  knowledge  about  natural 
and  cultural  resources,  natural  ecosystem  management,  and  associated 
values;  decisions  about  ecosystem  management,  natural  resources,  and 
public  use  are  based  on  adequate  scholarly  and  scientific  information. 

■  Parks  are  leaders  in  the  South  Florida  community  in  developing  and 
refining  ecosystem  management  techniques. 

•  Necessary  and  appropriate  scientific  research  is  funded 
and  accomplished. 

•  Monitoring  programs  designed  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  ongoing  programs  are  in  place. 

•  The  parks  are  acknowledged  as  significant  contributors  to  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  history  and  prehistory  of 
South  Florida. 


///.  The  public  understands  and  supports  the  need  to  restore,  preserve, 
and  protect  the  South  Florida  ecosystem  for  this  and  future  generations. 


South  Florida  parks  provide  opportunities  for  visitors  to  find  a  sense  of 
remoteness,  peace,  and  refuge  in  a  place  of  natural  beauty. 

An  integrated  information  and  education  program  for  the  South  Florida 
parks  is  in  place.  The  program  is  multicultural,  works  effectively  with 
the  mass  media  to  convey  key  issues  at  local  and  national  levels,  and 
ensures  that  the  various  publics  understand  the  environmental  issues 
and  restoration  efforts  occurring  in  the  South  Florida  ecosystem. 

Park  interpretive  messages  explain  the  differences  and  commonalties 
between  the  National  Park  Service's  mission  and  mission  goals  and 
those  used  by  other  regional  parks  and  agencies.  Interpretive  messages 
are  objective  and  respectful  of  differing  missions  and 
management  policies. 
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Collective  Mission  and  Mission  Goals 


National,  state,  and  local  officials  and  decision  makers  understand, 
support,  and  appreciate  the  positive  value  that  the  proper  management 
of  South  Florida  natural  and  cultural  systems  has  on  the  quality  of 
human  life. 

Visitors  are  provided  access  to  representative  areas  of  the  four  South 
Florida's  parks  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  protection  of 
park  resources. 

Visitors  to  South  Florida  parks  are  aware  of  the  variety  of  experiences 
available,  as  well  as  those  attainable  in  other  regional  parks  and 
preserves. 


IV  *  The  economic  and  social  benefits  of  the  South  Florida  parks  are 
recognized  and  play  a  prominent  role  in  state,  local,  and  private  sector 
economic  decision  making. 

•  Local  and  regional  economies  depend  on  ecosystem  resources,  such  a 
potable  water. 

•  The  economic  impact  of  visitor  spending  on  local  and  regional 
economies  is  clearly  documented  and  conveyed  to  state,  local,  and 
private  sector  decision  makers. 

•  The  role  and  impact  of  NPS  employee  spending  on  the  local  and 
regional  economies  are  clearly  documented  and  conveyed  to  state, 
local,  and  private  sector  decision  makers. 


v  .  Strong  partnerships  exist  among  the  South  Florida  parks  and  local, 
regional,  national,  and  tribal  governments,  as  well  as  with 
nongovernmental  organizations,  to  support  the  restoration  and  protection 
of  natural  and  cultural  resources,  along  with  the  stewardship  of  the  South 
Florida  ecosystem. 


The  National  Park  Service  has  an  active  leadership  role  in  managing 
South  Florida's  natural  ecosystem  through  active  participation  in  and 
partnerships  with  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration  Working 
Group,  the  Governor's  Commission  for  a  Sustainable  South  Florida,  and 
other  related  ecosystem  restoration  efforts. 

In  its  partnerships  the  National  Park  Service  brings  expertise  in  natural 
ecosystem  management  and  in  promoting  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  South  Florida  ecosystem. 


Mission  Coals 


Federally  recognized  South  Florida  American  Indian  tribes  and  staff 
from  the  South  Florida  parks  cooperate  with  mutual  respect,  open  lines 
of  communication,  and  an  understanding  of  respective  cultures. 

Federal,  state,  local,  and  tribal  land  use  and  water  management 
agencies  recognize  the  mutual  interests  and  responsibilities  of  all  levels 
of  government  to  protect  the  South  Florida  ecosystem.  Protection  is 
reflected  in  their  land  use  and  management  plans  and  documents. 

The  four  units  promote  and  administer  NPS  historical  and  recreational 
assistance  programs. 

Appropriate  facilities  are  available  to  support  park  programs  and 
partnerships. 


VI.  South  Florida  national  parks  are  responsive,  efficient,  safe, 
accountable,  and  productive.  They  use  current  management  practices, 
systems,  and  technologies  to  accomplish  their  collective  mission. 

■  Management  activities  are  outcome-based  and  accountable;  reliable 
mechanisms  are  in  place  to  track  the  progress  of  ongoing  programs 

•  All  park  resource  management  programs  meet  professional  standards; 
staff  professionals  receive  training  and  opportunities  for  development 
within  their  fields. 

•  Equipment,  staff,  and  expertise  are  shared  among  the  parks  and  park 
partners  to  maximize  the  effective  use  of  these  resources. 

•  Employees  have  the  tools  to  successfully  accomplish  their  roles  and 
functions. 

•  Park  staffs  take  personal  responsibility  and  are  accountable  for 
furthering  their  programs. 

•  Park  staffs  are  valued  for  the  expertise  they  add  to  their  park. 

•  Park  resource  managers  are  connected  to  resource  professionals  in 
other  parks,  as  well  as  to  partners  and  associates  outside  the  parks. 
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Collective  Mission  and  Mission  Coals 


A  Note  from  the  Superintendents 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  represent  collectively  the  mission 
goals  and  explanatory  statements  of  the  National  Park  Service 
in  South  Florida.  We  are  actively  seeking  critical  comment  on 
the  scope,  and  content  of  these  goals.  It  is  our  intention  to 
consider  all  comments  and  recast  the  final  collective  mission 
goals  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  final  agency 
GPRA  program  of  the  Park  Service. 
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Over  the  next  45  days  we  will  be  taking  comments  on  this  draft  and  will 
publish  the  final  South  Florida  National  Parks  Coordinated  Management 
Framework  document. 

The  South  Florida  NPS  units  are  proceeding  on  a  series  of  already 
identified  priority  planning  projects  that  will  involve  separate  public 
involvement  and  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  compliance.  They 
include 

•  a  commercial  services  strategy  for  the  NPS  South  Florida  parks 

•  a  general  management  plan  addendum  for  the  lands  added  to  Big 
Cypress  National  Preserve 

•  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  management  of  the  East  Everglades 
addition  to  Everglades  National  Park 

•  standards  for  the  development  of  the  Miccosukee  special  use  permit 
area  in  Everglades  National  Park 

•  a  comprehensive  site  plan  for  the  Flamingo  developed  area  in 
Everglades  National  Park 


*  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office:   1997-0-577-004 
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has  responsibility  for  most 
istering  sound  use  of  our 
ty;  preserving  the 
s;  and  providing  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life  through  outdoor  recreation.  The  department  assesses  our  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  works  to  ensure  that  their  development  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  our  people  by  encouraging 
stewardship  and  citizen  participation  in  their  care.  The  department  also  has  a  major  responsibility  for 
American  Indian  reservation  communities  and  for  people  who  live  in  island  territories  under  U.S. 
administration. 
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